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ESSENTIALS OF PRACTICAL RELIGION, 


In order to Christian living, four things are neces- 
sary; (1) a renewed and clean heart; (2) rules of 
action ; (3) sufficient motives to choose the good 
and to refuse the evil; (4) spiritual power to carry 
right choices into habitually good action and 
feeling. 

(a) A Christian teaching which presents only the 
fear of the Lord and obedience to His manifested will 
as the substance of all religion, fails to point out 
the way clearly to regeneration and purity, or to 
offer the potent motives to a religious life found in 
the fatherly love of God, His provision of atone- 
ment for sin as shown in- Christ, His readiness to 
forgive, cleanse and regenerate the repentant be- 
liever, and give him an assured hope of eternal 
happiness. 

(b) A Christian teaching which dwells wholly or 
too exclusively on God’s love and suppresses His 
condemnation of evil, removes one of the most 
common and powerful motives to repent—to fear 
the Lord and hate evil. 

(c) A Christian teaching which presses as the 
substance of religion two crises, —the acts of present 
repentance and of faith in Christ (almost exclu- 
sively directed to His sacrifice); and the acts of 
consecration and faith as resulting in a clean heart,— 


but which omits reference to the rules of duty found ; and a humble but assured hope of heaven. 


' 
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in the precepts and threatenings of the gospel, and 
to the work of the Holy Spirit as the prompter and 
power of moral actions, fails in producing steadfast 
Christian morality. It leaves the Christian system 
lacking in moral law. 


(d) The teaching of the New Testament pro- 
claims the fear of the Lord, His just condemnation 
of wilful sin and retributive punishment of it, to- 
gether with His pardoning and renewing love or 
grace as manifested in the incarnation, life and sacri- 
ficial death of Christ, His resurrection, ascension, 
mediation, and the sending of the Spirit, as the 
motives and power of repentance and faith, re- 
saiting in forgiveness, cleansing from past sin, a 
new life, and adoption into the family of God’s 
reconciled children. It presents the character of 
Christ as the model for the believer’s spirit and 
action ; His precepts, written and spoken directly 
to the conscience by His Spirit, as the rule of life. 
It sets forth the blessing and obligation of persistent 
consecration to God as known in Christ, of a heart 
then cleansed by His blood and His Spirit’s con- 
tinuous power,—of purity within, fruitfulness: in 
every virtue, and victory over temptation and the 
tempter. It presents a fountain set open for every 
sin‘of unwatchfulness, to be entered by repentance 
for such sins, the promise and power of steady 
growth in grace to the measure of Christ’s fullness, 
R. 
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ENGLAND AND LIBERIA. 


From a pamphlet having the above title, and 
giving an outline of the history of Liberia, from its 
constitution as a Republic in 1847 (then separating 
from the control of the American Colonization 
Society) to the present time, we take the following 
concluding paragraphs : 


THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY ‘‘ ANNEXED”’ BY 
ENGLAND. 


The well known and intimate relations and 
friendship existing between the Governments of the 
United States and Liberia, and the kindly offices 
of the former to avert the threatened loss of terri- 
tory by the latter, have proved of no avail. The 
right of Liberia to the West African coast from 
Cape Mount to the Shebar river, acquired by fair 
and open purchase, and maintained through an 
earnest and protracted struggle, has been made to 
give way to the might of England—the weakest 
Power on the globe is compelled to yield to the 
strongest! The following letter from a leading 
resident of Monrovia, dated March 30, 1883, con- 
tains mention of the official notification of the 
transaction : 

‘‘By the mail on the morning of the 28th inst. 
the Government received a communication from 
the Governor of Sierra Leone announcing that Her 
Majesty’s Government has formally taken posses 
sion of all our territory north of the Mannah river, 
and they have issued a formal proclamation of the 
same. They also demand payment of the forty 
thousand dollars ($40,000) which Governor Have- 
lock decided last March we were indebted for the 
so-called Mannah country claims. And asan offset 
to that demand they say they would allow us the 
amount ($4,075.12) which appears in one of their 
Blue Books as having been piid by us for those 
territories which they have taken. Thus by one 
stroke of the Lion’s paw has been torn from us all 
that territory, including the famous Gallinas slave 
trading region, for the purchase of which the 
friends of freedom in America and in England con- 
tributed so largely. The Governor proposes, if we 
are willing, to enter into a treaty with us recogniz 
ing our right of territory from the Mannah river 
southward, and to form regulations as to the boun- 
dary.” 

THE PROCLAMATION. 


England takes the territory so long in dispute, 
and which covers a line of sea coast of some forty 
miles, by cession direct of the so-called King of 
the Gallinas and the Chiefs of the neighboring 
country, in an ‘‘agreement” concluded at Solymah, 
March 30, 1882, with Governor Havelock, which 
agreement was not ratified for nearly a year, as 
appears by the Governor’s Proclamation of March 
19, 1883, conveying ‘‘Her Majesty’s confirmation 
and acceptance.”’ 

The region ‘‘annexed’’ is described as bordering 
on the Atlantic Ocean and extending a ‘‘distance 
inland of half a mile from high water,” and in- 
tended ‘‘as part of the colony of Sierra Leone.” 


REVIEW. 


—— 


The consideration is an annual stipend of £210, 
distributed among fifteen Native Princes and Head. 
men in sums of from £5 to £30, payment to 
begin at once. 

A distinguished Liberian writes: ‘‘The line is 
so run that although the territory is only half a mile 
in depth, it cuts off all the remaining territory from 
all the water-ways for twenty miles from the sea, so 
that owners of territory a hundred miles in depth 
cannot have access to the sea or rivers, although 
they may be within half a mile of either. This is 
done to force a cession of the remaining territory.” 


POPULATION AND MONEY NEEDED. 


The Republic of Liberia, though the unques. 
tioned owner of some five hundred miles of coast 
territory, with an extension inland indefinitely, is 
poor, and needs larger numbers and to have its 
industry and resources developed ; and, surrounded 
as it is by heathen tribes, it has to look mainly, as 
in the past, for encouragement and aid from the 
Government and people of the United States. 

So far from the work of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society having ceased or passed by, it never 
made a stronger appeal to patriots, Christians, or 
friends of human freedom or progress than it does 
at this time. Its field was never so wide and its 
promise of success was never so encouraging if the 
means are supplied by which the agencies now in 
successful operation can be kept in vigorous action. 

Here may be added some sentences from the 
67th Annual Report of the American Colonization 
Society : 

An intelligent Liberian writes: ‘‘The new-comers 
are doing well. I lately visited them and hence 
am able to make this statement. The thrifty ones 
have built their houses, and are reaping breadstuffs 
of their own planting.”” Hon. John H. Smyth, 
American Minister Resident and Consul General, 
wrote under date of Monrovia, July 22 :—‘‘Since 
my return I have visited Brewerville twice, and am 
pleased to say that I regard that settlement asa 
steadily advancing and prosperous one. Afier an 
experience of nearly five years in Liberia, lam 
quite satisfied that any reasonably industrious and 
fairly healthy man can make as good and comfort- 
able provision for himself, with capacity of pro- 
prietorship, as in our own country.” 

Emigration to Liberia every year under the aus- 
pices of this Society has been uninterrupted for the 
past sixty-three years. Those now reported make 
the number sent since the war to be 3,657, anda 
total from the beginning of 15,655, exclusive of 
5,722 recaptured Africans whom we induced and 
enabled the Government of the United States to 
settle in Liberia, making a g-and total of 21,377 
persons to whom the Society has given homes in 
Africa. 

APPLICATIONS. 


Not the least among the remarkable movements 
of the day is the growing desire on the part of the 
people of color to emigrate to Liberia. Many 
thousand names are on the roll of this Society, and 
these the names of the best and most industrious 
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colored men, who solicit us to aid them and their 
families to remove to Africa. All are purely spon- 


taneous and voluntary applicants. Every week 
swells the number of those who want to go, and 
who would be accessions of value to the population 
of the new Republic. And this movement must 
be expected to take larger proportions continually, 
just as the emigration from European lands to the 
United States has swollen in the course of the last 
thirty years. Whether it be thought wise in the 
colored man to leave this country or not, every 
year must be expected to show increasing numbers 
depart, and a tide of emigration set eastward, not 
as large but just as constant as the great tide which 
runs westward with such mighty volume and force. 
THE CHRISTIAN COLONY. 

Humanity is greatly cheered by the progress in 
exploration, in opening channels of trade, and in 
missionary and colonization operations in Africa. 
It is only seven years since Stanley journeyed down 
the Congo and told the world where it came from, 
and already it is becoming a route for travel, and 
the sites for future towns are fixed on its banks. 
States and kingdoms are revealed, capable of fur- 
pishing vast supplies of the most valued produc- 
tions for the arts and manufacturés of Europe and 
America, and of receiving and consuming the arti- 
cles into which they may be wrought by their supe- 
rior skill. 

The growing sense of justice in Christian 
nations toward Africa, creates confidence that they 
will seek to repair the mighty wrongs of which she 


. . ° | 
has been the victim; that their future commerce | 


with her will be founded upon principles of just 
reciprocity ; that henceforth they will go to her in 
peace and charity, give to her the light of the 


oracles of God, encourage her to throw off the | : , 
| a use corresponding to recreation, which represents 


badges of her shame, and to clothe herself in 
garments of honor and of praise.”’ 


The borders of Africa have been invaded, but | “ : : 
| life, till the exhausted nervous energy is re created 


the interior has never been overcome by conquest 
or commingled by immigration. It is the doctrine 
of this Society, held from the beginning and illus- 
trated by constant experience, that the great evils 
of Africa can mainly be met and overcome by the 


Christian colony under government of Africans. | 


The chapter of what has been endured and achieved 


by its representatives in the founding of the Repub- | 


lic of Liberia will be one of imperishable glory in 
the annals of this Society, There are indications 
that days of early advance are before it, and the 
speedier successes of the near future will justify a 
colonizing policy of the boldest and broadest char- 
acter. 

We have also received an interestihg discourse, 
delivered before the same Society, by Dr. Otis H. 
Tiffany, entitled ‘Africa for Africans.” 


— — ee —— 


Do not wade far out into the dangerous sea of 
this world’s comfort. Take the good that God 
provides you, but say of it. ‘‘ It passeth away, for 
indeed it is but a temporary need.’”’ Never suffer 
your goods to become your God.- Spurgeon. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS NO. 4. 


The Fourth Query asks whether we are careful 
to discourage the unnecessary distillation and use 
of spirituous liquors, and the frequenting of taverns; 
to avoid places of diversion, and to keep in true 
moderation and temperance on account of mar- 
riages, burials, and other occasions. 

It is scarcely needful to give here much of the 
Bible-teaching against strong drink—it is so familiar 
to Friends, and so generally taught. In case there 
are yet any doubters, however, we give a few ref- 
erences. In the directions to Jewish priests, we 
find ‘* Do not drink wine nor strong drink, thou, 
nor thy sons with thee, when ye go into the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, lest ye die: it shall be a 
statute forever throughout your generations. And 
that ye may put difference between holy and un- 
holy, and between unclean and clean.”’ Lev. x. 
9, 10. 

Now to Christians, comes this glorious message 
through the apostle Peter: ‘‘ But ye are a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a 
peculiar people; that ye should show forth the 
praises of him who hath called you out of darkness 
into his marvellous light.’’ I Pet. ii. 9. Read also 


| Is. xxviii. Prov. xx. 1; Rom. xiv. 21. 
’ > 


But the query does not ask only whether we ab- 


| stain from the drink ourselves; it asks if we are 


careful to .#scourage its unnecessary manufacture 
and use by others ; which indicates the active exer- 
tion of influence against it, as opportunities for 
such influence are shown to us. 

The “ frequenting of taverns,’’ comes under the 
head of going into evil company, already treated 
of in the last lesson. 

The word ‘‘diversion’’ means aturning aside. It has 


a good gift to our weak human nature ; the turning 
aside of the mind from the cares and labors of this 


for further service. For this good purpose, our 
kind Heavenly Father gives us many innocent 


| pleasures; home endearments, social intercourse, 
| joyous play, varied reading, the beauties and 


wonders of nature. 

The diversion that we should avoid, is that which 
turns aside from purity and virtue, and disinclines 
the mind from serious thought: For heaithy diver- 
sion we do not need any svecial human provision, 
such as theatres and shows. Their influence is 
dangerous to the spectators, and still more so to 
those who spend their lives in making amusement 
for others, sometimes when their own hearts are 
sad and oppressed. Frances Anne Kemble, a 
gifted and very successful actress, as far as money- 
making goes, wrote that she never withdrew from 
the presence of an audience without thinking the 
excitement she had undergone unhealthy, and the 
personal exhibition odious. Can it be right for 
Christians to encourage any to pursue such a life? 

The Scripture teaching against indulging in such 
amusements, or in luxury and display at weddings 
and other social entertainments, is to be found 
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] 
chiefly in its abundant exhortations to sobriety, 
temperance, and self-denial. We give several | 
references of this kind from the epistles addressed 
to the early Christian churches, and ask our | 
students to look them up. II Cor. v. 14, 15, 17; | 
I Cor. x. 31; Rom. xv. 1, 2; Phil. iv. 5; I Cor. | 
ix. 24-27; Gal. v. 21-26; Eph. v. 18; Titus 
ti. 1-6. 

The want of moderation at social entertain- 
ments is a great evilof this day; preparation for 
company often consuming much money, time, and 
energy. When these occasions become a fatigue 
instead of a rest, they cease to afford recreation in 
its deep sense. 

Fifth Query: ‘‘Are poor Friends’ necessities 
duly inspected, and they relieved, or assisted in 
such business as they are capable of? Do their 
children freely partake of learning ‘to fit them for 
business? and are they and other Friends’ children 
placed among Friends ?” 

Observe the wisdom, which, while making pro- 
vision for the wants of members of the church 
overtaken by poverty, yet requires that these wants 
shall be quietly inspected, and advises helping to 
self-support as far as practicable. 

The free education of the children of members 
an straitened circumstances is a safeguard against 
relapse into pauperism and degradation. And the 


aid is given delicately, in Christian love, without 
making it public. 
The last clause of the query is a provision for 


apprentices specially. We do not now expect 
children to be placed away from their homes to any 
great extent. If they are it is surely important 
that they have such influences as will confirm the 
teaching of their Christian parents. 

There are many Scriptural injunctions to care 
for the poor; and particularly, the poor saints. 

In the Mosaic law, we read: ‘ And if thy bro- 
ther be waxen poor,’and fallen in decay with thee ; 
then thou shalt relieve him; yea, though he be a 
stranger, or a sojourner; that he may live with 
thee. Take thou no usury of him, nor increase; 
but fear thy God; that thy brother may live with 
thee.”” Lev. xxv. 35, 36. See Ps. xli.1; Deut. 
xv. 7-11; Gal. ii. 10; James ii. 15, 16; I Cor. 
xvi. 1-3; II Cor. viii. r-9; IL Cor. ix. 7. 


So —_____ 


ANECDOTE OF JOSEPH HOAG. 





The following incident is mentioned in the 
Christian Worker, by Jacob D. Hampton, who 
heard Joseph Hoag narrate it when in his eighty- 
third year: 

‘*He said there was a neighboring Quarterly 
Meeting, within twenty miles of him, at which 
lived a young minister, highly esteemed by Friends 
at home, but as for his part, he had but little use 
for him. One First-day morning he was awakened 
about three o’clock, and there came vividly before 
him the meeting twenty miles away, to which the 
aforesaid young minister belonged, with the con- 
viction that he must attend it that day, cold and 
stormy.as it was. His wife encouraged him to be 
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obedient to his Master’s call, so they arose from 
their comfortable resting place long before day, to 
make preparations for his journey on horseback, as 
it was the only way he -had to travel (unless he 
would go afoot.) ; 

‘¢So he went and reached the meeting soon after 
it had gathered, at the head of which sat the young 
minister. He, seeing Hoag enter the meeting, 
kindly gave him his seat, and as he sat there with 
his mind turned to the Lord, that he might know 
what service his Master had for him in that meeting, 
he waited not in vain. He had sat there but a 
short time when his Lord showed him very clearly 
his duty, and when he believed the time had come 
for him to stand up and declare the same, there 
having been words put into his mouth to utter, he 
put forth his hands to the banister in front of him 
to assist himself to arise, so that his friends noticed 
it, but before he gave utterance, the words and sub- 
ject were all taken from him, and he was unable to 
recall them. Presently the young minister by his 
side arose and took the very words that he had 
been about to speak, and handled the same subject 
he had been pondering, much to the satisfaction of 
our friend Joseph Hoag. So he came to the con 
clusion that the young man’s preaching came from 
the same place that his did.” 


oO 


EVANGELISTIC WORK IN AMERICA. 


Fieldon Thorp has communicated to the (Lon 
don) Friend the following. extract from, o 
abridgment of, a letter from John Henry Douglas 
to John Grubb Richardson : 

‘«‘ That we have various grades of zeal is true; 
that we have a few who are alarmed is true ; thata 
few may lack wisdom in their work I have no doubt; 
but be assured that the great body of Friends in 
this land are engaged unitedly in a sound aggress- 
ive work in the great harvest field, and an abun 
dant harvest has been reaped The 
question of the support of the ministry and the 
place the ministry should occupy among us is a very 
delicate one. The reason reports reach you that 
‘ministers are hired, and are set over a congrega 
tion,’ grows out of the fact that most of our min: 
isters are poor, so that if. théy labor much in the 
Gospel, they have to be assisted in the support of 
their families. If our ministers all had estates to 
spend, neither of these questions would come up, 
so thou canst see that all this talk about hireling 
ministry falls upon our foor ministers, 
and it is a grievous thing that they should be stig- 
matized as hirelings, when, if they had estates to 
spend, they would gladly spend them. . . - : 
If a minister were rich, and should spend all his 
time as an evangelist, every one would rejoice. 
he should move into a meeting where there was n0 
minister, and exercise his gift in the ministry, and 
spend his time in visiting families, and laboring 
among the poor and neglected, every one would 
be delighted. Now, if a foor minister feels the 
same concern, and the Church unites in it, and he 
enters upon his work, . and his friends 
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feel drawn to see that his temporal wants are sup- 
lied, is this unquakerly or unscriptural? That 
any minister is preaching for money I do not 
believe; that any one is hired I do not believe ; 
that a very few are supported while,they give their 
whole time to the work is true; that many 
of our ministers have spent all they had in carrying 
out apprehended duty is true, and many are 
laboring very hard with their hands that they may 
not be chargeable to any ; many also are not do- 
ing all they ought to do in the ministry on account 
of their dread of letting their wants be known. 
As to pastoral care thou canst see that . where 
many are brought to Christ and into the Church, 
they must be fed and instructed ; but as to a ‘ pas- 
tor’ in the common acceptation of the word, I 
do not believe our people have any desire for 
it. 

“As to taking in members great care is taken 
generally that those who apply are converted to 
Christ, and that they desire to renounce the world, 
the flesh and the devil. . . . We have less trouble 
with these than with our birthright members. . . . 
Nearly all who have gone from us on account of the 
ordinances or other peculiar views have been those 
brought up and educated in the Society. As to my 
view about the present and future of our church in 
this land, I can sayI believe it is good. The Lord 
is with us in great power. Our ministers are most 
of them baptized with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire; our membership, with little exception, is con- 
verted, and very many of them are wholly conse- 


crated to God and His service; the body is well 
uited. . . . There never was a time when there 
was so much life and power and spiritual intelli- 


gence. Of course the enemy is always on the alert 
to break in somewhere, and our eyes are open to his 
devices. We see here and there the separating 
spirit, but these as they leave do not weaken the 
church. Indiana Yearly Meeting . . . has been 
the leader in all the aggressive work of modern 
tines, and out of 20,000 members we have lost 
about 100, who have separated from us within 
twenty-five years; while . . . thousands have been 
added to us. Many Hicksites have been converted, 
and make excellent workers. Our greatest danger 
is the spirit of the world . . . and falling into for- 
mality or legality. As to doctrine, our greatest 
danger just now is various forms of Universalism, 
such as Restorationism, or Annihilationism, and 
some of us, while encouraging intellectual culture, 
are (we think wisely) jealous for fear it may be a 
Mare to us. . . . But our trust is in God our Sa- 
viour, and that which has characterized us as a peo- 
ple must ever be our anchorage—salvation through 
faith in the blood of Jesus, sanctification through 
faith by the baptism with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire, and the consequent enduement of power. ‘ Ye 
shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you.’ Knowing these things experi- 
mentally, then under the fresh and immediate 
putting forth of His power and leading, we go 
forward in His work, preachiwg Christ and Him 
ctucified.”’ 





LIFE IN THE ARCTIC ZONE. 


A PART OF LIEUT. GREELEY’S ACCOUNT. 


On the 15th of October the sun left them for 
135 days; a twilight, varying from half an hour to 
twenty-four hours, succeeded. For two months 
it was so dim that the dial of a watch could not be 
read by it. On April 11th the sun came above the 
horizon and remained there 135 days, giving the 
party a great sufficiency of midnight sun. During 
three months the stars were visible constantly, the 
constellations of Orion’s Belt and the Great Bear 
being the brightest. The North Star looked down 
from almost overhead. 

Standing alone outside the fort on one of these 
nights the scene was weirdly grand. To the north 
flamed the aurora borealis, and the bright constel- 
lations were set like jewels around the glowing 
moon ; over everything was dead silence, so horri- 
bly oppressive that a man alone is almost tempted 
to kill himself, so lonely does he feel. The astron- 
omer of the party sail that with the naked eye a 
star of one degree smaller magnitude thin can be 
seen here in the same way might be discerned. 
The moon would remain in sight for from eleven 
to twelve days at a time. 

The thermometer registered on June 3oth, 18382, 
the highest temperature at Lady Franklin Bay 
which we knew during our stay. It was 52 
degrees above zero. The lowest was in February, 
1883, and was 66 degrees below zero. In this 
February our mercury froze and remained solid 
for fifteen days, so intense was the cold: The 
mercury in the thermometer invariably rose during 
storms and high winds. The highest barometer 
was slightly above 31 inches and the lowest slightly 
below 29 inches, showing a great range. 

The greatest variations were in the winter. The 
electrometer, an instrument used to ascertain the 
presence of electricity, was set up, but to the 
astonishment of Lieut. Greeley not the slightest 
results were obtained. The displays of aurora 
were very good, but not to be compared with those 
seen at Disco Island or Uppernavik. As far as 
Lieut. Greeley could observe, no crackling sound 
accompanied the displays, and the general shape 
was that of aribbon. The southwesterly horizon 
was the quarter in which the brightest displays 
were seen. 

Sir George Nares reported in 1876 that no 
shadow was cast by the aurora, but Lieutenant 
Greeley says that he distinctly observed his shadow 
cast by it. There were no electrical disturbances, 
save those manifested by a rumbling of distant 
thunder, heard twice, far away to the north. In 
the course of the tidal observations made a very 
interesting fact was discovered, viz. : That the tides 
at Lady Franklin Bay come from the north, while 
those at Melville bay and Cape Sabine come fromthe 
south. The temperature of this north tide is two 
degrees warmer than that of the south tide at Cape 
Sabine. Why this was Lieutenant Greeley would 
not venture to state. He used in measuring the 
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ebb and flow of the tide a fixed gauge—an iron rod 
planted in the mud. The average rise of the 
spring tides at Lady Franklin Bay was found to be 
eight feet. At Cape Sabine the highest tides rise 
welve feet. Surf was only observed twice during 
the two years. 

At Lady Franklin Bay the average temperature 
of the water was 29 degrees above zero, or 3 de- 
grees below the freezing point. Wolves weighing 


there are foxes and other animals there. 
there is a wonderful scarcity. 
surprise of the expedition was the taking from Lake 
Alexander, a fresh water lake 15 feet above the 
sea level, a four-pound salmon. From the bay or 
sea only two very small fish were taken during the 
entire two years, and very few are to be found north 
of Cape Sabine. 

The vegetation at Lady Franklin Bay is about 
the same as at Cape Sabine, and comprises mosses, 
lichens, willows and saxifrage. | Snow storms are, 
of course, most frequent, and rainfalls very rare. 
The highest velocity of the wind was registered 
during a terrible snow storm—7o miles per hour. 
Lockwood’s trips to the north in 1882 and 1883 
were productive of the most valuable results. 


Of fish 


Standing, on the 19th of May in each year, where | 


Dr. Hayes had formerly stood about the same day, 
Lockwood, from an elevation of 2,000 feet, using 
his strongest glass on Hall’s basin and Robeson’s 
channel, could discern nothing but ice packs. 
Here it was Dr. Hayes claimed to have seen his 
open Polar Sea. 

On ‘the trip of 1882 Lockwood reached the 
highest latitude ever attained —83.25 N. This was 
about 300 miles directly north of Lady Franklin 
Bay, but to get there he traveled over 1,000 miles, 
the open water and broken packs frequently caus- 
ing him to retrace his steps 50 miles. Lockwood 


sounded the sea both years between Cape Bryant | 


and Cape Britannia, but could not touch bottom 
with 135 fathoms of line. 

All through the two years at Lady Franklin Bay 
the magnetic needle was never quiet except during 
storms. In February, 1883, preparations for the 
retreat were made by establishing a depot at Cape 
Baird, 12 miles to the south. ‘ 


Day after day the anxious men looked off over 
Lady Franklin Bay, expecting the ice to open, so 
they might commence their journey toward home. 
At last, on August 19th, 1883, the welcome news 


that the ice was open was brought. Al! had been 
made ready, and that very day the party embarked 
in the little steam launch. Behind them they left 
their dogs, as they could not be taken. Four bag- 
rels of pork and some seal oil were left for the 
animals. 


Lady Franklin Bay was crossed to Cape Baird, a 


“distance of 13 miles, and then the western coast of 


Grinnell Land was followed south as far as Cape 
Hawkes. Large quantities of heavy ice were met, 
and extreme was the danger that every moment 
the little launch would be crushed. Several times 
all the bows were nearly lost. The suffering of the 


Perhaps the greatest | 
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men was great. They were now within 50 miles 
of Cape Sabine. Striking fromi Cape Hawkes 
direct for Bates’ Island, the party was caught in 
the ice pack and frozen in 10 miles south of Cape 
Hawkes. In 13 days they drifted south 25 miles 
on the floes, suffering horribly from the cold. 
they drifted to within 11 miles of Cape Sabine, and 
were forced to abandon the steam launch on Sep- 


| tember roth. 
go pounds were killed around Fort Conger, and | 


The pack now remained motionless for three 
days, and several of the party got within two or 
three miles of Cape Sabine only to be drifted back 
by southwest gales. Five seals were killed and 
eaten while the party was drifting about. Even- 
tually a heavy northwest gale drove them by Cape 
Sabine, within a mile of Brevoort Island, but they 
could not land. On September 22d, there arose 
the most terrific gale they had yet seen on the 
Arctic Ocean. Their ice floe was driven hither 
and thither by the tempest, and the waves washed 
over them again and again, the spray freezing to 
them and causing them intense suffering. 

Night came on, one of inky blackness. The 
wind threw the heavy floes together, and crash 


| after crash of ice breaking from their own floe 


warned the men that death was near to them. No 
man knew at what moment the floe might break 
up and the waters engulf them. ‘The first faint 
light of dawn showed them that little remained of 
the floe upon which they were. The sea washed 
another close to them. Closer it came, and at 
last. at the word, the men succeeded in getting 
upon it. The storm slowly subsided, and they gained 
land at Esquimaux Point, near Baird’s Inlet, on Sep- 
tember 29th. Here winter quarters were built, and 
scouts were sent to Cape Isabella and Cape Sabine. 
In a few days they returned. Their report senta thrill 
of horror to every heart. At Cape Isabella and Cape 
Sabine were found only 1,800 rations, and from 
Garlington’s records they learned the fate of the 
Proteus. Every one knew that death must come 
to nearly all of the party long before the ship of 
rescue could force its way into Melville Bay. Ef 
forts were made to sustain the spirits of the men 
by lectures and light reading. On October 15th 
the party removed to Cape Sabine. On January 
18tn Cross died of scurvy. In April the rations 
issued daily had dwindled to four ounces of meat 
and six ounces of bread. ' Man after man died and 
all hope had fled, when, on that stormy day, the 
blast of the Thetis’ whistle roused the survivors 
from the lethargy of approaching death. 


_ a 


THE hiding-places of man are discovered by al- 
fliction. As one has aptly said, ‘‘ Our retuges are 
like the nests of birds: in summer they are hid- 
den away among the green leaves, but in winter 


they are seen among the naked branches.”"—/. W. 
Alexander. 


WE are called to holiness. Less than this is fail- 
ure. Less than this is hke reviving legalism in4 
day of grace. Carnality must go. It is a ‘* mys 
tery of iniquity’ which is now revealed. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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SesQuI-CENTENNIAL OF THE SCHWENKFELDERS IN 
AmericA.—The religious sect known as the 
Schwenkfelders propose to observe the sesqui-centen- 
nial of the arrival of the followers of Caspar 
Schwenkfeld in America in 1734, by acelebration on 
the 24th of September next, in Worcester township, 
Montgomery county. Caspar Schwenkfeld was, it 
is recorded, a nobleman of Silesia, an eastern dis- 
trict of Prussia, and was born in 1490. He early 
imbibed the doctrines of John Huss, and was co- 
temporary with Luther and the days of the Refor- 
mation. His followers were called Schwenkfelders 
in derision, and. were subjected to cruel persecution. 
They were finally compelled to leave their native 
country and found protection fora time in Saxony. 
From thence they proceeded to embark for America. 

They arrived in Philadelphia, to the number of 
about forty families, on the 11th of September (old 
style), 1734. The second day after their arrival 
was spent as a day of thanksgiving for their safe 
voyage to the new land, and this day, the 24th of 
September (new style) has ever since been annually 
observed by religious services commemorative of 
that event. 

The coming anniversary, which will be the 150th, 
will, it is said, be celebrated with more than usual 
interest. Besides the addresses delivered by the 
various ministers of the denomination, papers will 
be read by Rev. Chester L. Hartranft, of Connec- 
ticut; Christian Heydrick, Esq., of Franklin, Pa., 
Dr. S. S. Schultz, Superintendent of the Danville 
Insane Asylum, Pa. ; and ex Governor Hartranft. 
—Daily Paper. 


THE Jewish colporteur at Constantinople reports 
the attendance at his meetings during the year of 
590 Jews, 98 of whom are new comers. He knows 
67 Jews who read the New Testament attentively, 
and 218 who have spoken in favor of Christianity. 
Of the former eight have lost employment in con- 


sequence, and two were putin prison. One'young 
man was turned out of his father’s house for reading 
tracts. 


AT the beginning of this century there were not 
more than 150 Protestant pastors in France; now 
there are 800. 


AssociaTIons of students have lately been formed 
at the Universities of Leipzig, Berlin, Breslau, 
Halle, Erlangen, Greifswald, Dorpat, and Christi- 
ania, with the object of praying and working for the 
salvation of the Jews. 

THE number of Christians in Japan nearly 
doubled last year. 


In the walls of a church at Komatsu, Japan, are 
200 stones which were once used as missiles against 
missionaries. 

THE FRENCH REFORMED GENERAL SyNoD.—The 
General (Unofficial) Synod of the Reformed Church 
of France has been held at Nantes. The Unofficial 
Synod was formed a few years ago on account of 
the impossibility of convening the Official Synod, 
except under conditions which the evangelicals 


could not accept. The Official Synod can only be 
convened with the consent of the Government, 
which would only convene it on conditions favor- 
able to the Rationalistic party. The Unofficial Sy- 
nod is a voluntary organizatiun of the evangelicals, 
of which the State does not take cognizance. Its 
authority is altogether of a moral order; but ‘¢ it 
assumes new importance,”’ says Dr. Pressensé, ‘‘ as 
the indications multiply of an approaching separa- 
tion of Church and State in France.” Already the 
subsidies granted by the State to the church are so 
notably diminished that she is bound to provide 
largely, by voluntary contributions, for her own 
necessities. The Unofficial Synod must, therefore, 
keep in view the eventual certainty of disestablish- 
ment; and we may say that it has always acted on 
this principle. The reports of the various commis- 
sions show that the new system is being thoroughly 
worked. . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . 

There are 590 ‘ official”’ parishes in the Re- 
formed Church. Of these 419 churches, or ‘‘ evan- 
gelical minorities,’’ have adhered to the Unofficial 
Synod. Thus the strength of the church lies with 
the evangelical portion; and the number of adhe- 
sions gradually increases. The remainder are not 
all of the rationalistic school ; for there are pastors 
of evangelical sympathies in that remainder who, 
from fear of division, from timidity of tempera- 
ment, and other causes, have not yet given in their 
adhesion. — /ndependent. 

THE ‘‘ Pauline Missionary,” William Taylor, 
who was elected Missionary Bishop of Africa, by 
the Mcthodist General Conference, has issued a 
circular stating his plan of the ‘‘ missionary short cut 
for the salvation of the world.’ _In the first place, 
he believes in sending out missionaries as Christ 
sent them forth, without purse or scrip, or extra 
coat or pair of sandals. Paul took longer mission- 
ary journeys, and required sufficient of the churches 
for traveling expenses. On this plan the Bisnop has 
been working in India twelve years, the workers de- 
pending on India for their support, and only re- 
quiring transit money from the Christians at home. 
This plan, he says, has worked well in India, as in- 
dicated by the results : 

‘*To say nothing of the distribution of the fruits 
of our self-supporting mission among the older 
missions of India, we have in organic results in the 
South India Conference, according to its official 
minutes for 1883, the following, showipg: 1st. An 
organized membership of 2154, of whom 450 are 
converted Hindus. A large majority of the whole 
number are converted Anglo Indians, and a small 
minority of purely English and European blood. 
2. Fifty traveling ministers, who, with their fami- 
lies, are supported purely from India resources. 3d. 
Fifty-seven local preachers who support themselves, 
and preach gratuitously. 4th. Fifty Sunday-schools, 
with 357 officers and teachers, 3251 scholars, 3343 
books in their libraries. 5th. Self-support.” 

On the same plan, he says, he has forty-five mis- 
sionary workers in Central and South America, 
who, ‘‘ besides regular preaching at every station, 
have in their day and Sunday-schools over 800 
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young people, three fourths of whom are of Spanish 
and Portuguese blood.’’ It is on this plan, we be- 
lieve, that he intends to work in his diocese, Afri- 
ca. He is now mustering in young men to go with 
him to the ‘‘ Dark Continent,”’ for whose support 
he will not ask the Missionary Society for a cent.— 
' Independent. 


THE Sublime Porte has issued a decree forbid- 
ding Jews hereafter to settle in the Holy Land; 
those who desire to pray at the holy places are per- 
mitted to remain thirty days. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 830, 1884. 








FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER, for Seventh 
month, contains its usual variety of interesting and 
instructive reading. The Editor’s special topic is 
the late session of the London Yearly Meeting. As 
its principal proceedings have been made known to 
our readers, we will extract now only a few sen- 
tences from his remarks on the relation of Home 
Mission work to the church. 


‘¢ Experience as well as theory proves that labor- 
ing outside, apart from the Society, and on their 
own account, is not calculated to bring the laborers 
inside, or to attach them to a body which declines 
to interest itself corporately with such work for the 
Lord. The longer this service is suffered to go on 
unattached, the farther will the sympathies of the 
young be removed from the church which has 
nourished them and trained them, but which final- 
ly, for fear of incurring responsibility, had left 
them to run by them$elves without church endorse- 
ment or church restraint. Thus not only are we 
as a religious community in danger of being im- 
poverished by missing the loyalty of those who may 
feel their hands are not upheld or their endeavors 
either encouraged or guided by the Society in its 
corporate capacity, but the individual himself suf- 
fers loss for lack of hearty church sympathy; and 
his youthful zeal may consequently outrun that dis- 
cretion which it is the part of a Christian church to 
administer. But making a reasonable allowance 
for the effects of this mutual lukewarmness we think 
there can be no question that in all our meetings 
there is more loyalty displayed towards the parent 
body by those who are ,engaged in mission work 
than by the young who are not so engaged. There 
may be, and doubtless is, defection from both 
classes, but our firm conviction is that twenty years 
hence it will be found that, in proportion to their 
numbers, the resignations and secessions from our 
Society will be found to have been manifold more 
amongst those who have taken no part in this move- 
ment than with those who have early enlisted in the 
work of First-day schools and home mission ser- 
vice. However much it might be desired we be- 
lieve that the attitude of the younger portion of our 
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community towards the Society forty years ago can. 
not repeat itself in this age, and that which suf- 
ficed to draw and to hold us fast in that day is in- 
sufficient for the young of this generation.” 


‘< Fireside Thoughts, No. II”’ is the title of the 
next article, by Henry Hipsley. It dwells chiefly 
on the unity and completeness of Divine revelation, 
in the Old and New Testaments. 


‘¢ We know that an idea of the Logos, or Divine 
Word, was adopted by the followers of Plato: Au 
gustine tells us in the instructive history of his own 
conversion, that he had read this in the books of 
the Platonists,—‘ not indeed in the very words, 
but to the very same purpose’ (quoting the first 
three verses of the Gospel according to John, and 
certain passages in the following ten verses), ‘ but,’ 
he adds emphatically, ‘that the WorD was made 
flesh and dwelt among us, I read not there.’ This 
was to him as it were the monumental evidence to 
the unity and completeness of God’s revelation. In 
the Gospel of John we have the Genesis of the new 
Creation; the Incarnation of the Eternal Wo d is 
asserted in concise comprehensive terms, the Evan- 
gelists Matthew and Luke having expressly declared 
it, as it were, from thé human side. The words of 
the Apostle John also imply, that ‘ the seed of the 
woman,’ the Christ, must be a,sinless Messiah even 
in His human nature, a sinless offering for the 
transmitted and committed sin of a fallen race. In 
the Gospels and the teaching of the Apostles, the 
miracles of the incarnation and the resurrection 
stand out amid the ruins of the world, like the pil- 
lars of ‘ Jachin and Boaz,’ in the temple of Solo- 
mon, indispensable and inseparable parts, in the 
unity of the entire revelation of God to man.” 


‘‘Heligoland’’ is the subject of a descriptive 
paper by E. W. Firth. Although a small island at 
the mouth of the river Elbe, this, ‘‘ holy land,” as 
the name signifies, belongs to the kingdom, or 
empire of Great Britain. In what corner of the 
world does not ‘‘ Her Majesty’’ have some pos- 
session ! 

‘* Papyrus Antiquorum,”’ the material on which 
the oldest books of the world were written, is in- 
terestingly treated of by Susanna Peckover. We 
shall be glad, if practicable, to find room for her 
article at some time upon our pages. 

A poem comes next, in the number before us, 
signed E. B. P., on the theme ‘*Two Widows.” 
The occasion suggesting its composition was the 
death of Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, in the 
Spring of this year. 

“With a lightning flash came the sudden sorrow 

To the hearts and the land that loved him best, 

And tears were many and grief was rife, 


But the widowed mother and widowed wife 
In woe sit apart from the rest.” 


Francis E. Fox, in an essay on ‘ Doctrine and 
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Modern Thought,’’ deprecates the now too often 
taken position, that, while a man’s life is correct, 
it is of comparatively small importance what his 
belief may de. He says: 


‘‘ Few, if any, who read this paper will feel in- 
clined to dispute the glorious fact: that God hath 
spoken to us that He does still speak to man, that, 
in the words of the Saviour, the Comforter ‘ shall 
take of mine, and shall show it unto you.’ And it 
seems to me that the wayfaring man, who by the 
obvious immediate teaching of God’s Spirit has felt 
himself a sinner, and has learnt his need of a Sa- 
viour, and who has realized the all-availing efficacy 
of the sacrifice accomplished for us on the cross ; 
that this. wayfaring man, though a fool—in his 
simple trust in the truths of Holy Scripture, made 
clear to him by the Holy Spirit’s power, has not 
erred in the way, but with correct, because divinely 


guided, thought, and with something deeper than | 
all thought, viz., God’s immediate message to the | 
soul, has found the truth at a point which many a | 
so-called deep thinker never reached, or where he | 


has floundered and gone astray. 

‘« Another consideration also that arises is this: 
that some persons seem almost to give up faith in 
abstract truth, and accordingly to hold that it is of 
comparatively little moment what a man believes, 
if he is only honest and sincere. Let us, by all 
means, appreciate honesty and sincerity every- 
where. We can hardly do so too highly. But it 
is surely also of no secondary importance to know 
and to hold clearly the What is and What is not, 
on the momentous matters of faith, To believe 
that God has taught us, in essentials, this What is 
and What is not, seems an integral part of one’s 
belief in a divine revelation. False doctrine, ¢. ¢., 
the statement and teaching of ‘ What is not,’ mist 


bea lie. True doctrine, taught by God's revela- | 


tion to man, is to be clearly discerned by the di- 
vinely guided teachable spirit. 1 do not say that 
the guilt of the lie of false doctrine is upon all who 
ever inculcate it. They may do so in ignorance 
and good faith. But the danger of the lie to others 
exists. A band of emigrants may be allured by 
false reports to some imagined Eldorado. The 
man who tells them of this land of gold, may or 
may not believe in it himself. His blamableness 
will be very different in the two cases. But the re- 
sult to those who follow the false report, and be- 
lieve the lie, will in either case be the same. 
“Hence it is definitely and unutterably im- 
portant that as we have indicated at the outset, in 
essentials we should have true doctrine and belief, 
as well as irreproachable lives and fruit-bearing. 
**It may probably be safe broadly to affirm that 
the slightest misstatement of doctrine is dangerous, 
especially on the part of any who are looked to as 
teachers of others. For if the line of our doctrinal 
pathway be allowed to deviate ever so little from 
truth, the line of deviation so started may and 


topic, of the relation between character and doc- 
trine, is well treated in another paper, later on in 
the same number ; on ‘‘ Orthodoxy of Heart.”’ 

A very suggestive article is contributed by Wil- 
liam Hobson, on ‘* Autumnal Conferences.”” We 
extract a few passages : 


‘* The question arises, Has the true ‘state of the 
Society’ for years past been investigated and dis- 
cussed ? Have the subjects of vital interest to its 
| welfare been properly ventilated, or some of them 
| even touched at allinthe Yearly Meeting? There 
may be some difference of opinion herein, but I 
fear the reply, on the whole, will be decidedly in 
the negative. We have touched the fringe of in- 
teresting themes, but have not satisfied the inquiries 
and aspirations of those who wanted the church to 
be strong and vigorous.”’ 

‘* For this purpose, then, let us ask what are the 
practices of many surrounding churches. Take the 
Methodist bodies. They have their Annual Con- 
ferences that legislate for their respective churches, 
| and they have their District Meetings, and Quarter 
| Days, and Leaders’ Meetings, &c, which are all 
subordinate to Conference.” 

‘« The Baptist and Congregational Unions have 
their Annual ‘ May Meetings’ in London, but they 
have their autumnal gatherings as well. These, 
like the Methodist Conferences, circulate over the 
country. So also do the Church Congresses of the 
Church of England, and the General Assemblies of 
the Presbyterian Church of Ireland In all these 
Congresses social, moral, and religious questions 
are freely and fully discussed, and the minds of 
members and adherents enlightened by the healthy 
friction thus engendered. ‘The ablest members of 
the various churches prepare papers on the ‘ burn- 
ing questions’ and other topics of the day, and 
thus a sound public opinion is stimulated or creat- 
ed. Now the question naturally arises, Can Friends 
learn anything from the practices of neighboring 
churches? Some of them have not been slow to 
take lessons from us, and we are not surely above 
reciprocation in so wise a course. 

‘This brings us to the suggestion of what sur- 
rounding churches have found to work, and which 
they increasingly value, viz., Circulating Autumnal 
Conferences for Friends. These, we venture to 
hope, would in measure supply the place of Yearly 
Meeting in confirming the faith of miny. They 
would afford opportunity for comparing notes and 
deliberating on such subjects as, ¢.g., the closer re- 
lationship of mission workers and churches with 
the Society; how to make the First-day evening 
meetings of Friends large and profitable, so that 
our members would loyally support them ; the time, 
and attendance, and conduct of meetings on church 
affairs; how to make Meetings on Ministry and 
Oversight attractive and useful ; what is our duty 
in reference to birthright membership ; together 








probably will be pushed much farther by others 
than the originator has ever foreseen.” 


By a happy coincidence, the other side of this | 


with such subjects as are constantly arising in a 
living church. 

‘« Happily we are favored with a large amount of 
doctrinal unity, so that we should not have to dis- 
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cuss theological modifications. The deepest thinkers 
of the age seem to be converging more and more 
on those lines of Christian truth emtraced and 
promulgated by our forefathers. This is a matter 
for devout gratitude to God, and should be helpful 
and strengthening to our members. The absence 
of such differences would render the Conferences 
we suggest practical, and therefore more useful. 

‘¢ That difficulties will confront us in any course 
we take may be expected, but inaction will not free 
us from them. Who should originate Autumnal 
Conferences, where, and how they should be held, 
whether representatives should compose them, or 
they should be open to all connected with the work 
of Friends, are questions requiring thought. Proba- 
bly they could not at first be held annually, experi- 
ence would have to guide and settle that point ; 
but what has been done can be done, and if the 
most active and aggressive churches in the land 
carry them out, the difficulties are not insuperable 
for us. 

‘* How such free unofficial Conferences would 
affect the Yearly Meeting we cannot say, but we 
hope they would help it in various ways. First, by 
deepening and widening the interest felt in its de- 
liberations as the legislating head of the body. 
Next, by relieving it of some of the pressure at 
present felt, and thus enabling it to rise to a still 
higher field of vision, so that its beneficent influ- 
ence might be felt not only over all directly con- 


nected with it, and in its various mission fields, but 
in the country at large.”’ 


Our remarks on the remaining articles in this 


number of the Examiner must be deferred till next 
week. 


GRELLET ACADEMY of Glen Elder, Kansas, con- 
tinues to do a good work for the Friends’ children 
of the three Quarterly Meetings which sustain it. 
The Friends in charge of it greatly desire to enlarge 


the building by an addition 26 feet by 30, so as to | 


afford better accommodations for the scholars. They 
will need for this $1000. A Friend in Philadelphia 
has made a contribution of $200 towards the en- 
largement of the building, and it is the earnest hope 
of the Friends of Western Kansas that the remainder 
of the sum required shall be contributed. They 
have done all they were able to do, some of their 
subscriptions being made payable in three years. 
The very best interests of the Society in that region 
are connected with the prosperity of this Academy. 


Contributions should be sent to Joseph Cosand, 
Glen Elder, Kansas. 


— - 


SINCE the article was written concerning Zhe 
Student, which appeared in our last number, we 
have had the pleasure of learning that it is to be 


continued. We have been informed that the 


editorial corps is not yet fully arranged, but it will 
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contain prominent educators and former con- 
tributors to Zhe Student, in which it is hoped 
Haverford, Earlham, Westtown and other places 
will be represented. After expressing ourselves as 
we did in the last number of Zhe Friends’ Review, 
we need only to add that we are much gratified to 
learn that Zhe Student will be conducted much in 
the old way, with such improvements as will occur 
to a company of zealous and earnest supporters, 
Contributions and subscriptions addressed to The 
Student, Germantown, Phila., Pa., will for the 
present reach their proper destination. 


—_——— - ese —-——_ 


Tue CurisTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY announces 
by circular its publication, in parts, of ‘* The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers ;’’ to make eight volumes in all, at 
a total price ($1 being paid every three months) of 
twenty four dollars. Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, 
of Western New York, will supervise the prepara- 
tion of this edition. 


DIED. 

TABER.—On the 12th of Eighth month, 1884, af 
Cherokee, Swain county, N. C., Lois, wife of Ervin 
G. Taber, daughter of Nicholas and Martha Battey, 
aged 36 years. A member of Friendsville Monthly 
Meeting, East Tenn. In the triumph of the Christian 
faith. 

CHARLES —Seventh mo ith, 1884, at his resi- 
dence near Burrton, Kansas, Dr. Henry Charles, in the 


| 62d year of his age ; a member of Carthage Monthly 


Meeting, Indiana. 

More thana year ago, while residing at Carthage, 
he was so prostrated by disease that his family and 
friends felt that the end was very near. He was, how- 
ever, mercifully raised up and was enabled to attend 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, and to report its proceedings 
for Friends’ Review, a service which he had faith- 
fully and efficiently performed for many years. His 
health again declined in the winter, and in the spring 
he removed with his family to Kansas. For awhile 
his health so improved that he organized a First-day 
school and held meetings for worship in a school -house 


| near his residence—there being no Friends’ meeting 


nearer than twenty miles. 
In a letter to one of his friends in Indiana he said, 


| “The meeting has increased in numbers and in in- 


terest. To-day we had a very solemn meeting —most 
graciously covered and owned by the Great Head of 
the church, The attenders are chiefly young people. 
I deeply feel the responsibility devolving upon me. | 
see no reason why a Friends’ meeting may not be or- 
ganized here.” 

Dr. Charles has been an earnest and faithful worker 
in the church, especially in the temperance cause. In 
meetings for worship he exercised his gifts in teaching 
and exhortation. Having more than ordinary mental 
ability and culture, these were consecrated to the 


| Lord’s service, and we reverently believe he has re- 


ceived a “crown of righteousness,” and has entered 
into the “joy of his Lord.” 
Christian Worker please copy. 


BE not simply good—be good for something.— 
Thoreaa. 
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NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 





(Concluded from page 42.) 


Second-day morning, 11th,—The report of the Evan- 
gelistic Committee was read, and showed that several 
meetings had been held under the encouragement of 
the committee. About 600 conversions were reported 
for the year, and 165 added to the church. Much in- 
terest in the work was manifested. A subscription was 
taken up and $140 raised, and a committee of two from 
each Quarterly Meeting was appointed to continue the 
work of raising funds in their respective Quarters. 

Our Yearly Meeting-house in High Point not being 
wholly paid for, a subscription was taken up for that, 
which resulted in the raising of $291.25. A committee 
was also appointed to receive subscriptions in the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings. A committee ap- 
pointed one year ago to visit Lost Creek Quarterly 
Meeting in Tennessee, made a satisfactory report ; but 
the difficulty in that meeting not having been adjusted, 
nor unity restored, the committee was continued for 
further service and vested with the authority of the 
Yearly Meeting to settle the difficulties and restore 
— among the members as far as it is possible to 

0 SO, 

Third day morning, 12th.—The third and last ses- 
ve of the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight was 

eld. 


love and harmony and tenderness of spirit to one 
another prevailed. 


The minute of advice to subordinate meetings was 
read and approved. 

The Yearly Meeting met at 10 o'clock. The first 
business was the reading of the Report on Education, 
which was accompanied by a report from Joseph 
Moore, containing very valuable information and 
suggestions in reterence to our educational work. The 
report set forth that the school at New Garden, as the 
centre of our educational system, was in a very 
flourishing, condition, and was all that its most san- 
guine friends claim: for it, embodying the idea of 
thoroughness with that of progressiveness in all the 
modern systems of higher educational facilities 

Our other schools which Joseph Moore had visited 
were spoken of in terms of hgh commendation. He 
encouraged the employment of the best teachers, and 
reminded parents that it was great injustice to children 
to rear them without education. 

The report on Bible-schools showed that much at- 
tention had been given to this subject. Reports had 
been received from all the meetings, showing that 
many schools have been kept open the entire year 
with a good attendance. An Annual Conference was 
aoreee upon, and a committee set apart to arrange 
or it. 

The Report on Mission Work and Temperance set 
forth that the evangelistic work had in some degree 
taken the place of this work, but yet there is a mission 
field to occupy distinct from the evangelistic. Much 
attention has been given to the temperance cause, and 
mission meetings have been held among such classes 
as do not attend any other meetings. The report 
showed that seventeen schools for colored children had 
been under the care of New York Mission Board, aver- 
aging nearly five months in continuance, and aided by 
said Board to the amount of $906.05. Of this sum, how- 
ever, Philade'phia Friends furnished g200, and New 
England Friends $42.50. New York Friends also paid 
$225 for the education of white children in schools 
Within the limits of our Monthly Meetings. The re- 
Port was satisfactory and the work was directed to 
Continue under the care of the same committee. 
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The power of the Lord was over all, and much | 
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that the best interests of the church had been looked 
after by that body,—including the safe keeping of our 
valuable papers and the security and preservation of 
all our meeting-houses and grounds. A committee 
previously appointed to embody the sense of the 
Yearly Meeting on the subject of Prohibition and Tem- 
perance produced a report, which, with a little change, 
was satisfactory : the substance of which was that the 
manufacture and sale of spirituous liquors is the great 
evil of the present time, and that Friends should use 
all their influence against it and work earnestly for the 
utter extermination of the entire liquor business, Hav- 
ing transacted all the business in much harmony, the 
meeting adjourned, to meet at the same time and 
place next year. 

Devotional meetings were held every morning and 
evening, in which the Gospel was preached with power, 
and we trust many souls were blessed, and much good 
was accomplished. Upon the whole it was a memo- 
rable Yearly Meeting on account of the large attend- 
ance, both in the business sessions and in the public 
meetings for worship ; and also on account of strength, 
life, zeal and moderation in the work of the church, 
joined with good temper and condescension one 
unto another. In the Meetings on Ministry and 
Oversight, especially, we had the presence of our 
Holy Head to animate, guide and bless. Young 
Friends were brought forward into divers services 
without being puffed up, and Friends generally partic- 
ipated solidly in the various concerns of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

The weather was delightfully pleasant, being fair 
and about twenty degrees cooler than usual at the 
same season of the year. 


> 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





THIRD QUARTER. 
Lesson x Ninth month 7th, 1884, 
Psalm xxvii. r—14. 


Gotpen Text.—The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom 
shall | fear? Ps. xxvii. 1. 


The date of this Psalm is uncertain; some refer 
it to the time when Doeg the Edomite spake against 
David to Saul (I Sam. xxii. 9); others, with 
greater probability, to the time when David was in 
Mahanaim, during his flight from Absalom. It 
was evidently written during a time of trouble, and 
breathes that spirit of trust in the Lord and confi- 
dence, even in the midst of the greatest dangers, 
that is so characteristic of David. 

The Psalm consists of. two parts. The first, 
verses I—6, expresses the utmost confidence in the 
Lord, whatever may occur; the second, verses 
7—14, is an earnest, heartfelt cry for help and 
comfort in present trials and difficulties, ending 
with an exhortation expressive of his certainty of 
the Lord's help. 


1. The Lord is my light . . my salvation... 
the strength of my life, etc. ‘* ‘The triple shield,’ 
says Calvin, ‘ which he opposes to all the different 
terrors which threaten him.’”’ As the sun is to the 
natural world, so the Lord is to His children; the 
simile can be carried out indefinitely. The Lord 
shows the Psalmist his sinfulness, his weakness, his 
danger ; He also shows Himself to be the Psalmist’s 
salvation, his strength, his defence; with the Lord 


The minutes of the Representative Meeting showed | on his side, whom is there to fear! Ps. Ixxxiv. 11 5 
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xviii. 28 ; xxxvi. 9; Mic. vii. 8; I Johni. 5; John 
i. 7—9 ; Ex. xv. 2; Isa. lxii. 11; Ps. xviii. 1; 
CXxviii. 14. 

2. David compares his enemies to beasts of prey. 
(See also Ps. xiv. 4; xxii. 13,16.) Zhey. Em- 
phatic, they themselves, not David, as they might 
have expected. When our enemies are wicked 
men, we may be sure that the Lord is not on their 
side, and that they will stumble and fall if He is on 
our side. 

3- He puts the case in the strongest way. 
may refer to the hosts of Absalom. (II Sam. xvii. 
26.) Jnthis. In this emergency. Ps: iii. 6. 

¢. One thing. One above all others. Desired. 
Or, asked. He not only asks, but seeks after ; will 
is put into action. Dweél in the house of the Lord, 
etc. David may have had the Tabernacle in his 
mind at first, but verse 5 shows that he meant much 
more than the outward Tabernacle or Temple. He 
may have longed for the outward, but it was with 
the thought that he might, perhaps, thereby more 
fully realize the spiritual. He desired daily com- 
munion with his Lord. (Ps. xxiii. 6.) Beauty. 
Or, graciousness. Ps. xc. 17. Jnguire. Or, to 
contemplate. 

5: In the time of trouble, etc. This was David's 
special condition at this time. Isa. iv. 6; Ps. xl. 2. 

6. And now shall mine head, etc. A confident 
expectation that he would be victorious and return 
to Jerusalem. Ps. iii. 3. Sacrifices. Or. as in 
margin, shoutings of joy; the word implies thank- 
fulness. David is so sure of triumph, that he ai- 
most begins to shout in anticipation. Ps. Ixxxix. 15 ; 
Eph. v. 19. 

7. With this verse begins the second part of the 
Psalm, which is a prayer for help. So long as 
David dwells on the Lord and His power, he is 
full of confidence; when he turns to himself, his 
tone changes to entreaty. 

8. When thou satdst, etc. As if to say, ** ‘Seek 
ye my face,’ that is the invitation which my heart 
heard, and answered at once, ‘ Thy face, Lord, will 
I seek.’”’ To show the fullness and promptness of 
his acceptance, the Psalmist puts the command and 
the reply side by side. Ps. xxiv. 6; cv. 4. 

9. Hide not thy face far, etc. Omit far, it is 
not in the original. The believer never wishes the 
slightest hiding of the Lord’s face. Note the steps. 
Hiding the face; putting away; leaving and for 
saking. Observe the close connection with the 
preceding verse, and the evident reference to verse 
1. Ps. Ixix. 17; cxliii. 7. 

10. Does not imply that his parents had forsaken 
him, but is a strong expression; even ‘hough my 
father and mother forsake me. (Compare Is. xlix. 
15.) ake me up. Whom man has abandoned 
the Lord will gather to Himself. 

iI. Teach me thy way, O Lord. This should 
be the prayer of every believer; it is only as we are 
taught dy the Lord, and as we follow His teachings, 
that we can expect to know His way, and to be led 
in a plain path. Ps. xxv. 4,5; xxvi. 12; Ixxxvi. 
II; Cxix. I—5; cxliii. 10. 

12. Deliver me, etc. Compare Ps. xli. 2.. False 


He 
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witnesses. Applicable either to David's early life, 
or to the time of Absalom's rebellion. I Sam. xxii. 
9; Il Sam. xvi. 7, 8; Acts ix. 1. 

13 Literally, **Oh, did I not believe to see the 

goodness of Jehovah in the land of the living!” 
A rhetorical figure, implying that words could not 
express his state should not such be his belief. 
Unless. Nothing but his faith sustained him, 
(II Tim. i. 12.) Ps. lvi. 13 ; Jer. xi. 19. 
' 14. This verse is the summing up of all that he 
said. Wait. With the expectation of receiving. 
Be of good courage. Or, be *‘ strong,” be ‘* firm.” 
(Deut. xxxi. 7.) David has no doubt whatever of 
the result. Ps. xxxvii. 34; xl. 1; Cxxx. 5, 6; 
Prov. xx. 22; Isa. xxv. 9. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The great need of men is /igh¢,—to see them- 
selves as they really are, and to see the Lord, their 
salvation. ; 

2. Can all the Lord’s children join with the 
Psalmist in verse 1? Is it not too often the case 
that something is feared ? , ag 

3. The Christian should rejoice even in anticipa- 
tion of what the Lord is going to do for him. 

4. Promptness and willing obedience to the 
Lord’s commands. Verse 8. 

4. The Lord isable to supply every need. Verses 
1—6. Phil. iv. rg. 

5. Communion and guidance are closely con- 
nected. David does not ask the Lord to make his 
or any particular path a.safe one, but says, ‘ Teach 
me ¢hy way, O Lord, and lead me in a plain path ;” 
‘‘leave me not ;”’ he prays that he may dwell in 
His house forever. 

6. The promises of the Lord are sure. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








The new life-size portrait of John G, Whittier, painted 
in Boston, is finished, and is to be placed beside the 
bust of John Bright in Alumni Hall, Tenth mo, 24th, 
It is understood that this is to be the historic picture of 
the poet, painted from life and approved by himself. 
Thomas Chase, LL.D. will read a critical essay on the 
poet and his works, The school will devote the day 
to Whittier, with appropriate exercises. 


TONGANOXIE ACADEMY. 


Toncanoxig, Kan., Eighth mo. 18th, 1884. 

Dear Friend :—-We, the Friends of Springdale 
Quarterly Meeting, Kansas, have in progress a Friends 
academy building at Tonganoxie, to be known as 
Tonganoxie Academy. We will not be able to finish 
the building this fall; but we expect to get one room 
ready for the accommodation of one teacher. 

We have employed Prof. William P. Trueblood, of 
Plainfield, Indiana, (graduate of Earlham College) as 
teacher. 

We would be very glad to have more of the house 
ready for use the coming winter, but unless we get 
means we know not of, we shall only be able to fur- 
nish very poorly the one, 

The building is frame, 30x50 feet, with a wing 14x20 . 
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feet ; two stories, on a stone basement. The Academy 
is to be entirely under the control of Friends, 

Our chief object in writing at this time is to inform 
our friends in other places that any donations will be 
received with gratitude, and applied on said building 
to the best of our knowledge. 

Isaac B, Varney is our Treasurer, and J. G. Kirby 
Corresponding Secretary. Address, Tonganoxie, Lea- 
venworth county, Kan. ASENATH BALDWIN. 

Soliciting Agent, 

The above being handed to me as correspondent for 
The Friends’ Review, 1 endorse the same as our great 
need, JEssE BLAIR. 


PEANUT FLOUR AND ABOUT PEANUTS.—We 
some time since made mention of the fact that in 
the peanut sections of Virginia many of the far- 
mers had been for years indulging in ‘‘ peanut 
flour,”’ finding it not only a luxury, but healthful 
and strengthening. A friend describes it as mak- 
ing ‘‘ the most delicous pan-cakes’”’ he ever ate. 
It was a matter of surprise that no effort had been 
made to introduce it as a commodity, especially 
when its preparation is so easy, the expense so light. 
It now appears that an Atlanta, Ga., company in- 
tends going into the industry, for a correspondent 
from that wide-awake and progressive town 
writes :— 

A movement is now on foot in Atlanta to erect 
a large mill for the manufacture of peanut flour, 
which, it is said, makes excellent biscuits. In 
Georgia I have eaten delicious pastry prepared 
from peanut flour. It somewhat resembles desic- 
. cated cocoanut in taste, although it is much more 
oily and sweet. The kernels of the peanuts are 
ground between ordinary millstones, and the flour 


is ‘ bolted ”’ or sifted through wire sieves, in order | 


that all the ‘* shucks” and coarse, sharp pieces may 
be removed. The healthfulness of peanuts is an 
established fact. The late Dr. J. Marion Sims, of 
New York, was the author of a paper entitled 
** Peanuts for Dyspepsia,’’ in which he claimed that 
the nuts eaten in moderation were a great help in 
cases where the digestive organs were affected. In 
addition to peanut flour there is an oil made from 
some of the smaller nuts, in which the druggists 
say there is now a large trade. 

The great peanut State is Virginia, which ap- 
pears to have a specially adapted soil and climate, 
as she produces jhe most, the largest and the best. 
Her product in 1880 was worth $1,000,000, and 
last year it had grown to $1,500,000, or a gain of 
fifty per-cent. in three years. North Carolina in 
1880 produced 750,000 bushels of peanuts, Ten- 
Nessee 120,000, and Virginia 1,350,000; there 
was a very liberal increase last year. Some few 
nuts are produced in Kentucky and a few in Geor- 
gia. The total value in 1880 was $2,150,000 ; last 
year, near $3,000,000. In all these States, and 
most likely in other Southern ones, the nut could 
be profusely raised; and this new industry of 
“‘ Peanut Flour’’ will give an impetus to its culti- 
vation, for it is sure to become a rival to other 
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‘‘grist mill-ites.” Something about the growth 
and preparation of what is likely to take a new and 
important departure may be interesting :— 

The nuts are shelled before planting, and it re- 
quires a bushel and a-half to plant an acre. 
The ground is plowed lightly, and the nuts are 
planted in hills something like corn or potatoes. 
The crop comes up in vines looking like small pea 
vines. These spread themselves over the ground 
and bear a pretty yellow blossom. When the pea- 
nuts are ripe, along in September, the vines are 
pulled up, the peanuts clinging to their roots. 
They are then stacked up to dry, and when dried 
are pulled off, cleaned of the dirt in rapidly whirl- 
ing cylinders, and picked over to glean all imper- 
fect nuts. This picking is done on a moving belt 
three feet wide on which the nuts are carried past 
a great number of colored women, who pick out 
the bad ones as they go by. These women get 
forty cents a day, and are fined if they make 
any mistakes. After picking they are sorted into 
four grades and bagged for a sale which is always 
equal to the supply at from $1.00 to $2.00, accord- 
ing to quality, per bushel. As an acre will pro- 
duce from forty to one hundred bushels, it will be. 
seen that the crop is a paying one. The home 
consumption is so great that very few peanuts are 
shipped abroad, and most of those sold in Europe 
come from Africa, where the peanut grows wild. The 
African nuts are not so good as the American, are 
smaller and more imperfect. There is no doubt 
but that peanuts will ere long command ‘more re- 
spectful attention than hitherto vouchsafed them.— 
Industrial News. 


— =: 


Extract from a Communication to the British Friend. 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE? 


Let us contrast the past and present positions of 
Quakerism and Methodism in the County of Cork. 
In the last century there were four meetings of 
Friends in ‘‘ the Yorkshire of Ireland,”’ as this vast 
county has been aptly termed, viz. :—Cork, Youg- 
hal, Bandon, and Kinsale. ‘Shere now remains 
but the first—itself probably reduced to less than 
half the size it was fifty years ago. 

But how different with the Methodists! They 
have several congregations in Cork City, and meet- 
ing houses in various towns almost down to Cape 
Clear. I heard some years ago of almost an entire 
congregation of Episcopalians joining the Wesleyan 
body near Skibbereen. And since our meeting 
has died out at Youghal, the Methodists of that 
town have built a fine new church, and, I under- 
stand, largely increased their congregation. Again, 
in Dungarvan, one of the most intensely Popish 
towns in Ireland, where Protestants of all denomi- 
nations are but one to thirty of the population, the 
Methodists have built a modest little meeting 
house, and gathered together a body of thirty or 
forty worshippers, where previously there had been 
very few, there being then no resident minister. 

In touching thus on the decline ot our Society 
in the south-west of Ireland, I have no desire to 
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represent Friends of thaf locality in any invidious 

aspect. A similar decline has taken place all 

through the meetings of Leinster except Dublin, 

as well as in many parts of Great Britain. The 

query seems to arise:—Must there no: be some | 
serious fault or lack in the religious system and 

organization in which such decline and decay take 

place? And when we see a sister church able to 

hold its ground, even in some of the most intensely 

Catholic towns of Catholic Ireland, a further query 

seems to suggest itself as to whether there may not 

be some points in the organization of that church 

which might commend themselves to us. To be 

mere copyists is not desired—far from it; but on 

the other hand it would appear to be the part of 

true wisdom to study seriously and carefully the 

sources of the greater success of others, and thus 

see wherein we really fall short as a church. 

E. S. 


— 


SEALED OF GOD. 


‘¢ Those men which have not the seal of God in | 
their foreheads.”” There are those, then, whom 
God has sealed. ‘‘ Grieve not the Holy Spirit of | 
God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of re- | 
demption.’””’ Grieve Him not by corrupt com- | 
munication proceeding out of your mouth; by 
wrath, bitterness, anger, clamor, evil speaking, 
malice, unkindness, lack of tender-heartedness, lack 
of the spirit of forgiveness, lack of Christly love 
towards one another ; by fornication, uncleanness, 
covetousness, filthiness, foolish talking, or jesting, | 
which are not convenient. Please Him in all | 
things by conversation ‘‘ that is good to the use of | 
edifying, that ministers grace unto the hearers, and | 
by the continual and cordial giving of thanks.”’ 
Yes, God has His sealed ones who grieve Him not. 

And it is well for us to observe that this Divine | 
Sealing is not a hidden thing. It will develop itself | 
inwardly, it is true, in our spirit, motives, feelings, | 
desires and affections ; but also in our external con | 
duct, in our words, looks and deeds, in our con- , 
tinual chaste conversation, in our devout deport: | 
ment, in our behaviour, as becometh holiness. For 
these men were ‘‘ sealed iz their foreheads,’’ where 
it could be readily observed of all observers. In- 
deed nothing can beso hidden in the heart but that 
it will be manifest in the life; for ‘‘as a man 
thinketh, so is he.’”’ Our innermost motives, our | 
deepest thoughts, our real selves, our true char- | 
acters, cannot but reveal themselves, perhaps un- | 
consciously to ourselves. And this is especially | 
true in matters of personal piety. Religion is so | 
singular and supernatural a thing, and makes us | 


such ‘‘a peculiar people,”’ that every true Christian | 
is ‘* like a city that is set on a hill, that cannot be | 
hid.”’ You may object to making a ‘* loud profes- 

sion ;’’ nevertheless, you are doing it all the while. | 
Your true moral character is patent to all men. If | 
you are one of God’s men, then He has so ‘sealed | 
you in the forehead,” that he that runneth may read | 
the Divine inscription, and see the Divine image | 
clearly stamped upon you.— Christian Standard. | 
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PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 


While it cannot be claimed that this or that kind 
of filth can account for the outbreak of every par- 
ticular or specific disease, we do know that cleanli- 
ness of person or of surroundings is a great pre- 
ventive or check to contagions. 

Pure air, pure water, pure homes, pure soils, 
pure persons and pure surroundings are the surest 
safeguards against disease of every kind. Where 
an epidemic occurs in any locality, it may here 
and there alight upon those whose homes are in 
good sanitary condition. But it is wonderful to 
see how general is the rule that pestilences have 
their choice of persons and places, and how uni- 
formly those who can furnish the most insanitary 
conditions are surest to be visited. Malignancy is 
often in direct proportion to uncleanliness and filth, 
or to errors in methods for the disposal of decay. 
able material. 

Secure dryness for every part of your dwelling, 
and proper drainage, fresh air and sunlight. 

Examine the cellar or basement and see that it 
is dry and clean, with whitewashed walls, with no 
concealed wells or cess-pools, or decaying vegeta- 
bles. 

See that all house soil pipes and connections are 
properly trapped, ventilated and disconnected from 
the outside cess-pool or sewer by a trap, and also 
an intervening air opening, and that the house sys- 
tem also has a ventilating opening on the roof. 
Have all garbage frequently removed. Decompos- 
ing heaps of animal or vegetable matter near the 
dwelling are always hazardous. 

If wells are used for drinking water, their sur- 
roundings should be perfectly clean, no vessels be- 
ing rinsed by them nor any slop water thrown on 
the ground near them; nor should cess-pools or 
privies be located within a hundred feet. 

If a cistern is used, it should be cleaned each 
year or oftener. If at any time the odor of water 
becomes bad, do not use it without boiling, until 
you have ascertained the cause. 

If only individuals and local boards recognize 
the conditions under which communicable diseases 
occur and spread, and, when they do occur, act 
promptly and intelligently, it is surprising how life 
is saved, disease diminished, and epidemics pre- 


Disinfectants—1. Roll sulphur (brimstone) or 
chlorine gas for fumigation. 

2. Sulphate of iron (copperas) dissolyed in water 
in the proportion of one and a half pounds to the 
gallon ; for soil, sewers, etc. 


3. (Zinc solution) sulphate of zine and common 
salt, dissolved together in water in the proportion 
of four ounces sulphate and two ounces salt to the 
gallon; for clothing, bed linen, etc. 

4. Thymol solution. Two drams of thymol 
(crystals) dissolved in ten drams of alcohol, twenty 
drams of glycerine, and one gallon of hot water. 

5. Solution of corrosive sublimate. One ounce 
to eight gallons of water.—/ndependent. 
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ITEMS. 


In 1833, OR LITTLE MORE than half a century ago, 
John Walker, of Stockton-on-Tees, made the first 
lucifer match in England. There was a match factory 
established in Vienna in the same year. For fourteen 
years the persons engaged in making the old lucifers 
suffered from phosphorus necrosis. Amorphous phos- 
phorus was substituted for the common kind, aad a 
terrible disease was banished from what was soon 
found to be a useful industry. 


JAPAN, true to her evident sympathy with the pro 
gressive ideas of the age, bears her testimony to the 
value of a peace policy. The Japanese ambassador 
in England is reported in the Pud/ Mall Gazette as 
making the following statement : 

“Japan is very fortunately situated, In many re- 
spects her geographical position resembles that of 
England, with this difference—that a much greater 
extent of sea rolls between us and our nearest conti- 
nental neighbors, ‘That, however, increases our sense 
of security. At the present moment we have abso- 
lutely nothing to fear from any hostile Powers. At 
home we are in perfect peace, Abroad we have for 
the last fifteen years resolutely pursued a pacific 
policy. It was this determined adherence of the 
Government to a policy of peace which brought about, 
eight or nine years ago, the last great struggle of the 
advocates of feudalism against the progressive regime 
which 1s now supreme. It was a fiercely contested 
struggle. The old system died hard, but the breech- 
loaders, the telegraph, and steamships, introduced 
along with other inventions from the West, gave the 
Imperial troops so great an advantage that after eight 
months’ hard fighting the rebels were put down, and 
with them vanished the last vestige of feudalism in 
Japan. Great credit is due to the resolution with which 
Japanese statesmen have resisted every temptation to 
embark on a policy of warlike adventure, and as a 
result we are now on most excellent terms with every- 
body, There is perhaps not so very cordial a feeling 
towards the Chinese, but there is no intention what- 
ever of going to war with that empire.” 


THE NEW FRUIT, “ loquat,” introduced in Califor- 
nia, where it is highly esteemed, is a native of Japan 
orChina, The tree is an evergreen, with large oval 
coarsely toothed leaves. The fruit grows in clusters, 
each plum resembling a miniature Belleflower apple, 
and is from an inch to an inch and a half in diameter. 
lt is bright yellow, with a pleasant sour flavor, tough, 
smooth skin, and contains two large seeds, The tree 
is very hardy, 
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THE FATHER’S HAND. 
BY ISABELLA F. MAYO. 








I'm only an old wife now, sir, and I've time to sit on 
the strand 

A-watching the boats come in, and the children at play 
on the sand; 

Seventy years, sir, all my days, I have lived beside 
the sea, ‘ 

And it has been meat and money and joy and sorrow 
to me! 


Father and husband and boys, sir, there was not a 
man of them all 

Could have lain still in the house, sir, when the winds 
and the waters call: 

My father and husband sleep in the graves of our folk 
by the shore, 

But both of the boys who left me, they never came 

back any more! 
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Oft I've been ready to sink, sir, but one thought would 
keep me afloat, 

I learned it, sir, as a little lass at play in my father's 
boat. 

(Do you know, sir, it’s often struck me the lesson of 
life is writ 

Plain out in the world around us, if we'd but give our 
minds to it.) 


My father hadn't a lad, sir, so he paid the more heed 
to me: 

He would take me with him in summer far out on the 
open sea, 

And he'd let me handle the oar, sir, and pull with my 
might and main ; 

But if I'd been left to myself, sir, I'd ne’er have seen 
home again! 


“ Pull, little maid !” he would cheer me, but still kept 
his hand on the oar; 

Though sometimes I'd try to turn us to some pretty 
nook on the shore, 

Still straight went the boat to the harbor, and as I 
grew stronger each day, 

I found that the only wisdom wasin rowing my father’s 
way! 


And I think, sir, that God our Father keeps hold of 
the world just so; 

We may strive and struggle our utmost, that we may 
stronger grow — 

Stronger and wiser and humbler, till at last we can 
understand 

‘The beauty and peace of his keeping the oar of all life 
in his hand! 


For the Father knows what we really want is labor and 
rest with Him, 

So He bears us straight through joy and loss, over 
discontent and whim: 

Though oft it’s not till we sit, like me, a-watching life's 
sinking sun, 

We feel our best is our latest prayer, and that is, “ Thy 
will be done,” — Sunday at Home. 








From the Bible Society Record 
‘‘HIS WORD RUNNETH VERY SWIFTLY.” 


Psalm exlvii. 15. 





BY DWIGHT WILLIAMS. 


I 


In the pathway of the sun, 
Where the fires electric run, 
Swiftly flies the Living Word; 
Not the flight of any bird 
Over the mountains, o'er the seas, 
With a song upon the breeze, 
Hath a sweeter note of gladness 
For the healing of earth's sadness ; 
Message of the Father's love undying, 
Lo, the Word is flying. 


Il, 


O’er the paths which conquerors trod, 
Long ago with angry rod, 
Now the steeds of Progress leap 
O’er the land. and o’er the deep; 
Charioteers of peace drive on, 
Messengers of God's dear throne, 
Inland through the river courses, 
_ Onward to their mountain sources; 
Men look heavenward as if an angel 
Bore the glad evangel. 






















































































THE FRIENDS’ 


ll. 


"Round the world and ’round it fliés; 
Die the old philosophies, 
Back to silence and to shade 
Shrink the gods, their temples fade 
In the light that earthward falls 
On their dim and hoary walls; 
All the nations sitting under 
See the bright and passing wonder ; 
Herald of the King in His own glory 
Flies redemption’s story. 


a 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 26th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The American Consul in Lon- 
don has announced that European exporters of cattle 
to the United States must hereafter obtain a permit 
from the Commissioner of Agriculture at Washington, 
before they will be allowed to land stock in America, 

FRANCE —A report has been presented to the 
Academy of Science respecting a recent balloon ascen- 
sion at Mendon, in which. the balloon was propelled 
against the wind, and was easily steered along the de- 
sired course, and then was turned and brought back 
to the starting point. The balloon was cigar-shaped, 
with pointed extremities, having seats in the car for 
two persons, The motive power was électricity. 

It was officially stated on the 21st that China had 
finally refused satisfaction for its action at Lang-Son, 
and recalled its plenipotentiaries to Shanghai, The 
French Minister to China had been instructed to in- 
form the Council of Mandarins that the indemnity 
had been fixed at 80,000,000 francs, payable in ten 
years, and that unless the demand was agreed to 
within 48 hours, ending on the 21st, Admiral Courbet 
would take steps to secure reparation. The French 
Chargé d’Affaires was ordered to quit Pekin and join 
the Minister at Shanghai, and the Chinese Envoy, Li- 
Fong-Pao, was ordered to return to his post at Berlin. 
On the 22nd, the French Admiral announced to the 
Chinese authorities at Foo Chow that he had orders to 
make reprisals, and on the 23rd, the arsenal at Foo 
Chow was bombarded for three hours, and it is said 
was destroyed. Several Chinese gunboats were sunk 
and two escaped. The French fleet, it is reported, 
was not damaged. A dispatch of the 25th from Foo 
Chow to the London Zimes said that the French iron- 
clads entered the mouth of the river that afternoon, 
that a fort opened fire upon them, and after an hour's 
engagement the French retired. 

BELGIUM.—The first clause of the Educational bill 
was adopted by the Chamber of Deputies on the 26th 
by a vote of 78 to 50, 

HOLLAND.—An International Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion was opened at Amsterdam on the 26th. 

GERMANY.—The tenth annual International Con- 
vention of Young Men’s Christian Associations met in 
Berlin on the 20th. Count Berns‘off of Berlin was 
elected President, and W. H. Seagram of London, Sec- 
retary. The Emperor William sent a letter expressing 
sympathy with the objects of the meeting, and regret 
that his health prevented his attending, The sessions 
continued from day to day until the evening of the 
24th. Topics relating to the practical work of the As- 
sociations in reaching and influencing young men were 
discussed, papers being read by delegates from differ- 
ent countries. Nearly sixty American delegates were 
present, 

There appears to be some possibility of a misunder- 
standing between England and Germany in rezard to 
West African territory, in addition to the questions 
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connected with Angra Pequena, On the 12th ult. the 
Germans took formal possession of the Cameroons 
river in Upper Guinea, and the adjacent country. The 
English traders already established there were much 
dissatisfied with this action, thinking that England 


should have taken the river years ago; and onthe 28th | 


ult. the British Consul called a meeting of the mer. 
chants and local chiefs at Old Calabar, when the na- 
tive kings and chiefs signed a treaty placing them- 
selves and their dominions under British protection, 

The special German Commissioner to Angra Peque- 
na, in passing southward to that point along the west 
coast of Africa, has hoisted the German flag over terri- 
tory south of the Congo which belongs to some Ham. 
burg merchants. These merchants had concluded 
treaties with the inland chiefs, who ceded to them their 
sovereign rights. 

ITaLy.—Reports from various parts of the country 
indicate that brigandage is again rife, The Government 
is adopting energetic measures for its suppression. 

Turkey.—The Russian Minister has informed the 
Porte that Russiainsists upon the payment of the whole 
indemnity of £250,000 to the Russian sufferers by the 
Turkish war, and that the Porte’s offer of £50,000 is 
inadequate. ; a 

Advices from Armenia say that a serious uprising 
has occurred at Dersim. The leaders refuse to recog- 
nize the authority of Turkey, and the Government is 
powerless to compel them. — 

West AFRICA.—The King of Ashantee recently 
died, and 300 of his subjects were killed at his funeral. 
Another King having been chosen, the Ashantee chiefs 
have asked that their country may be annexed to the 
English possessions, on account of his notorious cruelty. 

DomEsTIC.—The U. S. steamship Tallapoosa was 
sunk on the night of the 21st inst. off Martha's Vine- 
yard, Mass., by collision with a schooner. The sur- 
geon, Dr. C. A. Black, and two of the crew were lost ; 
the other persons on board were saved by their own 
boats and by passing vessels. | 

Captain R. H. Pratt, Superintendent of the Indian 
Training School at Carlisle, Pa., returned a few days 
since from New Mexico, bringing with him 77 young 
Indians of the Pueblo tribe, ranging in age from nine 
to twenty years, to be placed inthe school. The next 
term will open on the Ist of Ninth month, with 400 
pupils. 

Many complaints have been made to the U. S Land 
Office against cattle companies on the plains of Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, and the neighboring States and Ter- 
ritories, for illegally fencing large tracts of public land 
for ranges for their cattle, in many cases under fraud- 
ulent entries, and excluding or driving away settlers. 
It is asserted that investigation shows that of the land 
entries in New Mexico go per cent., and in Dakota 75 
per cent. are fraudulent. The best lands, especially 
along the streams, are thus taken. 

The new postal note, by which sums from one cent 
to $4.97 can be transmitted, appears to be very popu- 
lar. From Ninth mo, Ist, 1883, when the issue of 
them was begun at the Philadelphia Post-office, to the 
19th inst., 21,421, an average of about 70 per working 
day, have been sold. There has been no decrease, it 
is said, in the number of postal money orders sold, 

The intense heat of several days of last week was 
followed by a sudden and great fall of temperature, 
commencing in the Northwest and proceeding east- 
ward, On the'night of the 24th, heavy frosts occurred 
in New England, New York and and parts of New 
Jersey. Corn nnd buckwheat were damaged in many 
places, and in some cases potatoes and cabbage also. 
At Canaan, N. H., on the 25th, the thermometer mark- 


: ed 289, and ice formed near Middlesex, Vt. 
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